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The Pournal of Belles Hettres. 


ORIGINALITY. 
By the Author of “ Country Sketches,” &c. 

“ There. is nothing new under the sun,” said Solomon, 
many centuries ago, and if there was nothing new then, 
what novelty or originality may be expected now? 
Where shall we look for what has never been? Where 





in a forest differs from its neighbour leaf. Every mind 
new moulds its own truths and its own feelings. Fancy 
is faney every wliere, light is light to every eye, beauty 
is beauty to every soul, and truth is truth to every heart. 
But fancy, light, beauty, truth, are modified by those 
who receive them into various shades and combinations. 
Set Wordsworth, and Southey, and Coleridge, and Scott, 
and Moore, and Campbell, and ten thousand others, 
whose pardon we beg for not printing their names, for 





shall we seek for originality of element, or novelty of| we have not room for them, and cannot at present think 
combination? Here we go un singing again the same|of them—set them to write on the same topic—give 
old song, dancing the same eternal round, repeating the them the same objects to digest into poetry, let them 
old saws, and inventing inventions invented by our pre-|handle the same metapors, and draw their inspiration 
decessors, of whose clay we are now irreverently mak- | from the same spring, they will all be various—ail be, 
ing pots, pans, and pipkins, of all shapes and sizes. An somehow or other, original. There is an individuality 
idle sovereign is said to have offered a reward to the man in every mind: there may be likeness and strong resem- 
who should invent a new pleasure, but there was nobody | blances, but there is no where a perfect and absolute 
to claim the reward. Many wits, no doubt, were set to/idenfity in every point. There may be in two minds ten 
work, and many a gray beard wagged wisely over the de- | thousand points of resemblance, but there is still one 
liberation. But it was all in vain. There was nothing’ point of dissimilarity modulates into originality all the 
new to be found. Now, if there was nothing new so operations of the other ten thousand. Beautiful is na- 
many centuries ago, what novelty may we hope for in ture—beautiful is homanity—miraculous in their same- 
these late days, days so late that none were ever later ?| ness, and miraculous in their diversity. 

Where can we look for originality of thought or of ex.| ~ 

pression? Are not all metaphors exhausted, and all MISERS, 

figures of speech, and all modes of utterance, and modi-| Quentin Mastis, the blacksmith of Antwerp, painted 
fications of thought worn threadbare? Nay, is it possible | a picture which he called “The Misers.” He was wrong 
to make a new pun? Does it not seem that the whole! in the designation, and inapprehensive of the topic. His 
vocabulary of the English language has been tortured figures are not the figures of misers, but of comfortable, 
into every possible combination? Has not poetry been | cozy old souls, partners in a flourishing concera. They 
walking to and fro through the earth, plucking all/are excellent accountants, and you see that they are 
flowers that grow, and wreathing them into all possible| satisfied with the aspect of their books. Misers! Why, 
furms? Has it not gathered illustrations from every there is nothing miserable about them; and, if I recol- 
high hill, and drawn inspiration from every green valley? lect aright, the door of their room is standing ajar while 
Has it not sung every wave of the sea and every corul of they are making up their accounts, and their money is 
the glassy deep? Has it not wearied the moon with! lying loose on the table. People talk about misers with. 
nightly, and the sun with daily adorations? Has it not out seeming to know any thing of the matter. He is 
hymned the gloomy forests and the craggy rock, and not a miser who collects much money, counts it care- 
the little tiny rivulets, and the loud rushing rivers, the! fully, looks at it frequently, and spends it rarely: he is 
deep still lake that lies in silent admiration of heaven’s not a miser who wears an old coat when he has money 
blue miracle of beauty, and the tremendous cataract enough to buy a new one. A man who is worth twenty 
which monotonously thunders forth its everlasting so-; thousand pounds, and gets five per cent. for his money, 
liloquy? Has it not dallied with the many eyes of and spends it, enjoys a thousand a year; but he who 
brilliant night? Has it not fluttered in the breeze and} keeps twenty thousand pounds in bags, and loves the 
suiled aloft in the mighty storm? Has it not set to/|sight of his gold, and feasts his eyes with gazing at it, 
music every emotion and feeling—fear, hope, joy, and | and his fingers with handling it, enjoys twenty thousand 
sorrow—of the human heart? What is there that it;a year. Let the unlearned reader, if such there be, 
can do which it has not already done? Has not poetry know that miser is a Latin word, sig:,ifying miserable ; 
done iis utmost? What more can it do? And what it is, therefore, a contradiction in terms to call a man 
more can we expect from prose? One might also ima-|a miser who is clearly not only not miserable, but.de- 
gine that a reader of tolerable experience might antici-|cidedly happy in doing and being that for which he is 
pate every line, and recognise every sentence as an old called a miser. Old Elwes was a happy man, notwith. 
acquaintance. Is there a thought thought now that has standing his elongated visage, his attenuated frame, and 
not been thought before. Is there a word uttered now that his non-enjoyment of revelry and noisy guiety. He was 
has not been uttered before? Take any topic you will—| not miserable when, from his saving care of money, the 
theology, metaphysics, polities. Oh, pulities—look at the | roof of his house admitted rain, but was exceedingly 
reform bill debate ; look at it, and examine it in all its| happy in his reply to a visiter: “ Mr. Elwes, the roof of 
bearings. Is it not past bearing from the very antiquity your house is in a sad condition; the rain absolutely 
of its truths, and the triteness of its arguments, and the | came upon my bed, and I was forced to push it up to 
monotony of its logic? Let any one look from beginning|the farther end of the room to get out of the wet.” 
to end through the whole of the debate, and find, if they |“ Ay, ay,” said the old gentleman, “that is a nice snug 
can, any originality in it. Even Sir Charles Wetherell,| corner in wet weather.” " 
himself an original, has no originality in him, bat must} The true and real miser is he who not only has no 
go back to the middle of the century before last for a| enjoyment of his money, but who finds and feels money to 
nasty metaphor, that savours more of jalap than gentle-| be a source of pain; who feels in every payment a pang 
man. Where can we look for originality if we cannot find|that penetrates his inmost inmost soul ; whose money 





it in originals themselves? But after all, is there not some | quits his purse as reluctantly as a three. pronge¢ tooth 


originality some where? Yes, there is originality every 

where and in every thing. Every new day is an original— 

original in its events—original in the shape of its clouds, 

and in the current of its breezes. Every leaf of every tree 
No. 10—pParT 11.—sEPT. 4, 1838. 








parts fram its bony and agonised socket; who is always 
meditating some plan of saving expense, and is us con- 
stantly thwarted in his schemes; who is really miserable 
because he has not the courage to be what the world 





calls a miser; who endeavours to be generous, but has 
not the heart to be really so; who at the sight of a beg- 
gar sickens with a sadness, miscalled sympathy, and 
pities his own pocket more than his neighbour's poverty ; 
who buys every thing as cheaply as he can, and then, 
after all, has the pleasure of cursing his stars that he 
has paid sixpence more than was absolutely necessary. 
Your genuine miser has often a very good coat to his 
back, and may even dwell in a water-proof house; but 
he has haggled with his tailor till he hes lost his tem. 
per, and he fidgets his very life out to see the gloss de- 
parting from the broadcloth; and when he pays his rent, 
he writhes like a baby with a blister on its back at the 
thought that another house in the same street is let for 
five pounds a year less than his. He is a great bargain 
hunter, and, of course, is often bit; he buys advertised 
wine, and smacks his lips over Cape. He has not the 
spirit to spend money, nor the courage to hoard it. He 
will buy, but it is all trash that he buys. He will be cha- 
ritable in his way, but it is in a little way; he praises the 
Mendicity Society, and reads Malthus on population. 
He is continually getting into scrapes with hackney- 
couachman and watermen. He calls a coach on a rainy 
day, and still he is wet through in order to make a good 
bargain with the coachman. During the whole extent 
and duration of his ride he is caleulating how much it 
will cost him, and when he has paid his fare, he wishes 
he could have his money back again and disgorge his 
ride. He cannot forgive himself for spending a needless 
sixpence ; he repents of the extravagance with as much 
contrition as a man who has committed a moral enor. 
mity; he would almost inflict a penance on himself and 
scourge his own shoulders for his folly. He cannot bear 
to be cheated of a farthing. So he says, but he means 
that he never parts with a farthing but with reluctance. 
He has no notion of buying golden opinions. He has 
some little regard, however, to opinion, and wishes to 
have it without buying; if, however, ii must be bought, 
he will endeavour to buy it as cheaply as possible. He 
has an eye to quantity, not quality. He has abhorrer.ce 
of all public amusements which are not accessible with- 
out payment; and if ever driven by a strong impulse of 
curiosity to visit a theatre, he will spend a whole day in 
hunting after a free admission, and if, after all, he must 
pay for admittance, he will have as much as he can for 
his money, and sit to the last dregs of a drowsy farce, 
though he be as weary as a horse, as sick as a dog, and 
as sleepy asa cat. Whatever le has bought and paid 
for, he will use and consume, however nach against the 
grain. If he has hired a stupid novel, he will read it 
throughout ; if he has,paid a fare in a stage-coach, he 
will ride in it as far as it will carry him; if he has taken 
lodgings in a watering-place, he will stay till the last 
moment, let the weather be as bleak as December; if he 
has subscribed to a cold bath, he will have his quantam 
of dips at the risk of his life; if he be a member of a 
club, he will read every newspaper; and if he sees and 
hates himself in this portrait, he will peruse it to the 
end, because he has a right to do so, 


EXPRESSION. 

What a mighty mystery is expression, Poets and 
orators, to whom the world feels so much indebted, 
and with whom it has been so enamoured and delight. 
ed, have revealed no new facts to mankind. We do 
not owe to them the knowledge that we possess of the 
course of the stars—of the movements of ocean’s wa- 
ters—of the mechanism of the human frame—of the 
elements and their combinations which form the ma- 
terial world. When the voice of Demosthenes thun- 
dered over the waves of the democracy of Athens—when 
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the sulemmn music of Cicero's eloquence in the senate or 
forum awakened indignation against treason or tyranny 
—when the blind old bard wandered through the cities 
of Greece singing the tale of Troy divine—the rapture 
with which these men were heard was not owing to any 
perception of profitable knowledge which they couveyed, 
but was measured by the beauty of expression. We have 
all eyes to see and hearts to feel; but when the eye 
roams delightedly over the external and visible world, or 
the heurt beats rapturvusly in a happy sympathy with 
beauty, these is a pleasure fur which it is not easy to 
find words; and it is when the poet gives exprexsiun to 
those feelings, and embodies them iv language, thut we 
admire his genius, Now, the poet who describes exter. 
nal wature beautifully and poetically, has no more phy- 
sical apprehension of its beauty than we have; and, in- 
deed, we can only measure the excellence of the poetry 
by its auswering to our feelings. It is precisely the 
same with the poet of the heart aud with the impassioned 
oratur; their excellence is measured, pot by their uppre- 
hension, but by their expression; and this is proved by 
the simple and well. known fuet, that if any sorrow, sut- 
fering, or injustice, be spoken of by the poet or orator in 
terms too strong fur our apprehension, we are not ex- 
“ee to sympathy, but. offended by what we feel to be 
bombast; nay, only let a real matter of sorrow be spoken 
or written of with an excess of passionate language be. 
yond our sympathy, and that which might have moved 
us to tears will go nigh to provoke us to laughter. ‘The 
sorrows of children and the sorrows of lovers are matters 
with which we can sympathise; yet we can also laugh 
at the lackadaisicalness of lovers, and smile at the pretty 
passions of infancy, I dare say that a genius like Shak. 
sperre or Guéthe coald meke a very moving passage out 
of the tears ofa little girl for the loss of a doll—but it 
would require great management, or it would presently 
become ‘idieulous. Good reader, do not say that the 
fact itself is ridiculous; it is not sv; it may, indeed be 
a species of microscopic sorrow, easily overluoked by the 
broad gross eye of the world—and you think the sorrow 
nothing because you know it will soon be over. 

But I am not discoursing of the philosophy, but of 
the fecling of life; and Lam sure, that if you were to 
see und fur a moment attend to the gentle subbings of a 
weeping child, you would sympathixe with them. What 
a volume of poetry there is in a mother’s breast when 
she bears the inarticulate wailings of her infant—while 
the*passing stranger cries, “Out upon the squalling 
brat;” and yet that stranger is susceptible of the emo- 
tion which ttce expressiun can exeite. With ‘sorrow, 
with joy, and with all human emotions, we must as hu- 
man beings sympathise—but the expression must not 
exceed the bounas of verity, or the capacity of sympathy. 
If a young girl should have a favourite bird, and that 
bird should die, she would place the little corpse in her 
delicate hand, would sinooth down its feathers, turn the 
closed beak with her finger to place the head in the atti- 
tude of life, would sigh and shed a tear or two, smiling 
the while at her own weakness—as she would cull it, by 
way of apologising for giving way toa natural feeling. 
So far so good; but'if the young lady should be pleased 
to go into hysterics, to wear mourning, to close the shut. 
ters, to deny herself to all company, und refuse to be 
comfvited, then her sorrow would be laughable. All the 
expression, therefore, should be in unison with the ave- 
rage capability of sympathy, so that we hence discover 
or discern that the great art of the poet or the orator is 
to apprehend aright the general feeling, and to e€press 
it well. 
genius, and at the standard of poetic excellence? But 
while we gain knowledge, we gain no power—we may 
know what genius is, and what is the standard of poetic 
excellence, but we thereby attain to no ability to express 
what we are conscions ought tu be expressed. 1 con. 
template moral or physical beauty or sublimity, and I 
have certain definite feetings of delight; I muy say that 
they exist, and any one else may know that they must 
exist, but 1 am not able to express them; yet a man of 
genius, not feeling more than I do, clothes these feelings 
in words, and I applaud in proportion as tis expression 
approaches the height or depth of my own. ht is pre- 
cisely the sume wi.h eloquence as it is with poetry. The 
erator has u mighty power over humau hearts, moving 
and exciting them to pity aud indignation, as the case 
may be, but then he can only move them in proportion 
to their susceptibility, or, in other words, he can only 
move them by expressing their feelings. If an orator 
would fain excite indignation against an oppressor, he 
must make those whose indignation he wuuld excite 
sympathise with the oppressed; but there can be no 
sympathy where there is no feeling, and sympathy can- 
not go beyond feeling. 

For want of rightly considering this, we often find 


Now, do we not hereby arrive at the secret of 


young aud mexperienced barrmters making outrageous 
demands on the sympathy of a jury, and these demunds 
are successiully met and opposed by the adverse party 
casting ridicule on their extravagance, How very cléarly 
then do we see that the genius of the puet and the ora- 
tor is discerned, not by any peculiar perception of his 
own, bul by the power of expressing what all can feel 
and sympathise with. Even a metaphor or simile, or 
any illustrative language, must conmend itselt te our 
judgment, or it cannot command our admitation, Heuce 
it is that we are suid to feel the beauty of poetry or elo- 
quence, And I think I see how it is that we enjoy und 
appreciate the fine arts, for in them we find a retlection 
0} our own minds, and, as it were, an incarnation of our 
own feelings. ‘The ignurant, the savage, the bratal and 
the stupid have their several and peculiar feelings, and 
enjoy he expression of them; but their feeliugs are not 
of Lhe sume nature as those of the cultivated, the refined, 
and the reflecting; therelore the same expression will 
wot suit them. With Milton’s Paradise Lost they have 
no sympathy: but a rude drinking-song trom the lips ofa 
drunkard awakens their feelings, uid tiey ery “ Bravo!” 
‘They can see no beauty in the Cartoons of Raphael, but 
they admire a well.parmted sign. Now, he that a:nong 
the rude and ignorant can take or sing a song which 
will call forth their applause is a nun o: genius, for he 
can express their feelings, which they themselves can. 
nol; though they can heartily sympathise with the ex. 
pression when another mukes it for them, It is also 
very possible that a man who may have the capucity ol 
adunring and enjoying, by way ot the fine arts, the ex. 
pression of the deepest, und purest, and sublimest feel- 
ings, may not have the power to give expression evet 
to the lowest, coarsest, or shallowest. The power of 
giving expression is the great secret of genius, and a 
secret it uiust ever remain. The poet, the painter, the 
musician who pleases you, must not have ap apprehen. 
sion of feelings which you have, not, but must have the 
power of expressing yuur feelings—you may say excit. 
ing, awakening ; well, be it so, you cannot awaken that 
which is not. In this line of thought we have an inter. 
pretation of the rampant and rearing mistakes of the 
outrageous bluckheads, who, because they cannot hit 
the public taste by a right expression, faney thut they 
shall tuke apprubation and success by stor, and so out- 
Hered Herod. 

This 13 altogether a great mistake, and I think I can 
show why. ‘The feelings up to a certain point will sym- 
pathise with a certain degree of expression, but beyond 
that point will not go. Now, if the expression, not ex- 
cocding the feelings in intensity, but merely missing 
them by awkwardness, fuils of awakening sympathy, it 
will go yet more wide of its mark in proportion to tts 
extravagance. 1 will use a metaphor, and make the 
matter plain. You shoot an arrow at a target; you 
miss the target:—then you draw yout bow mure vigo- 
rously in the same direction, and send your arrow far- 
ther still; then you are farther fiom the target than 
ever. Few can send the arrow into the bull's eye—they 
are men of genius; few, but more, can hit the target— 
they are men of ability; but many miss, befure, be- 
youd—they are friends to the trunk-imaker. 

—— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Samuel Slick’s second series of Sayings and Duings, 
which (together with a new number of Oliver Twist) 
we received from Curey, Lea & Blanchard, will be found 
quite as broud and as shrewd as the first ; tuo broad for 
the ladies: the plan and framework of the satire is the 
same as the first. Mr. Slick at the close of winter meets 
the writer to fulfil their engagement to make a new ex. 
cursion. The scenes and incidents they meet with fur. 
nish the clockmaker with abundant reminiscences and 
commentaries, which he weaves into chapte? after chap- 
ter, full of searching sarcasm and peculiar humour, 
which, however, have lost some of their freshness, but 
there is added a tone of cunfidenc2 resulting from suc- 
cess; he grapples with such subjects as the voluntary 
system, slavery, government, and publié men, in the 
colonies and the United States. 

We can scarcely convey an idea of his peculiar wit in 
brief extracts, but are tempted to copy the following to 
variegate our page :— 

THAMES WATER. 


“ Did you ever drink any Thaines water, squire ? suid 
the cluckmaker; because it is one of the greatest nateral 
curiusities in the world. When | returned trom Poland, 
in the hair spekelation, I sailed from London, and we 





= 


had Thaines water on board. Says I tothe eaptain, says 
I, | guess you wart to pyson us, don’t you, with that 
are wasty, dirty, horrid stufl ? how ean you think v7 tekin’ 
such water as that? Why, says he, Me. Slick, it does 
make the best water in the warld—that's a fact; yes, 
and the best porter too;—it farments, works off the scum, 
clarifies itself, and beats all watur’;—and yet look at all 
them ure sewers, and druina, and dye.stuffs, and factory- 
wash, und onmentionables that are peured into it;—it 
beats the bugs, don’t it?) Well, squire, our great coun- 
try is like that ‘are Thames water—it does receive the 
out pourin’s of the, world— homicides and regicides, juil- 
birds and gailey-birds—poorhouse chaps and workhouse 
chaps—rebels, infidels, and forgers—rogues of all sorts, 
sizes, and degrees—but it furments, you see, and works 
clear; and what a’most a beautiful cleat stream o’ de- 
mocracy it dues make—don't it? Not hot enuugh for 
fog, not culd enough for ice, nor limey enough to tur up 
the bylers, nor tuo hard to wash clean, nor raw enough 
to chop the skin—but gist the thing; that’s a fact.” 


Sam, however, won’t trust the character of his country 
to the report of travellers:— 


“You must see for yoorself—you can’t larn nothin’ 
from books. I’ve read all the travels in America, and 
there ain't one that’s worth a cent. They don't under. 
stand us. They remind me of a !awyer examinin’ of a 
witness; he don’t want either the truth, the whole truth, 
or nothin’ bat the truth, but he wants to pick out of bim 
gist so much as will prove his case, d'ye see, aud would 
like him to keep dark abput the rest; puts artful ques- 
tions to him un purpose to get au answer to suit nim; 
stops him when he talks too fast, leads him when he goes 
tuo slow, praises his own witnesses sky high, and abuses 
the other side for lyin’, equivocatin’, purjured, villains, 
That's gist the case with English travellers; instead of 
lookin’ all round cnd seein’ into things first, and then 
comin’ to an opinion, they make up their minds efore 
they cume, and then look for facts to support their views. 
First comes a great high tory, and a republic smells su bad 
to his nostrils, he’s got his nose curled up like a pug-nose 
dog all through his journey. He sees no established 
church, and he sweurs there’s no religion; aud he sees 
uo livery helps, and he says it’s all vulgar; and if he 
sees a citizen spit, he jauwps a one side as scared us if 
it wor a rifle agoin’ off. Then comes a radical, (and 
them English radicals are cantankerous. looxin’ critters 
—that’s a fuct—as sour as vinegar, and lookin’ as cross 
und us hangry as a bear gist starved out in the spring,) 
and they say we have the slavery of opinion here; that 
our preachers want moral courage, and that our great 
cities are cursed with the aristucracy of wealth. ‘There 
is no pleasin’ either on ’em. Then come what a minister 
used to call the optimists, a set of folks who talk you 
dcef about the perfecribility of human natur’; that men, 
hke caterpillars, will all turn intd beautiful critters with 
wings like butterflies—a sort of grab angels ;—that our 
great nation is a paradise, and our folks gist gettin’ out 
o' the chrysolis state into something divine. IT seldom 
or never tulk to none o’ them, unless it be to bam ‘em. 
They think they know every thing, and all they got to 
do is, to up Hudson like a shot, into the lakes full split, 
off to Mississippi and down to New Orleens full chisel, 
back to New York and up Killock, and home in a liner, 
and write a book. They have a whole stock of notes, 
Spattin’—gouyin’—ly nchin’—burnin’ alive—steambonts 
blowed up—snags—slavery—stealin’—Texas—state pri- 
sons—men talk slow—women talk luad—both walk fast 
—that in steamboats and stauge-coaches—anecdotes— 
and so on. Then out comes a bevk. If it’s a tory writes 
it, then the tory paper says it’s the best pictur’ they 
have seen—lively, interestin’, intelligent. It a radical, 
then radical papers say it’s a very plulosophical work, 
(whenever a feller gets over his head in it, and cruel un- 
intelligible, he’s deep in philosophy, that chap,) states- 
tnan-like view, able work, throws great light on the po- 
lities of the day. I wouldn't give a chaw of tobackey 
for the books of all of ’em tied up und put into a meal 
bag together.” 


Miss Martineau, of course, comes in for more than 
her fair pruportion of his scorn :— 


“ Year afore last, I met an English gall travellin’ in 
a steamboat; she had a French name that I can't recol- 
lect, though I got it on the tip o’ my tongue too; you 
know who I mean—she wrote books on ecanomy—not 
domestic economy, as galls ought, but on politica! eco- 
nomy, as galls oughtn’t, for they don’t know nothin’ 
about it. She had a trumpet in her hand—thinks I, 
who on airth is she agoin’ to hail, or is she agoin’ to try 
echoes on the river? I watched her for some time, end 





[ found it was an ear-trampet. Well, well, suye 1, that's 





onlike most Englisti travellers any way, for in a giniral 
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Way they weaf magnityin’ glasses, and do enlarge things 
so, a body don’t know ’ein agin when he sees ‘em. Now, 
this gull won't hear one half that’s said, and will get that 
half wrong, and so it turned out. Says she to me, Beau- 
tiful country this, Mr. Stick; says she, I'm transported, 
Transported, said 1, why, what onder the sun did you do 
to home to get transported 7—but she larfed right out 
like any thing; deliyhted, I mean, sags she, it's so beau. 
tiful. It is splendid, said 1, no doubt: there ain't the 
beat of it to be fuund any. where. Oh! suid she, what 
views, what scenery, what woods, what a river! how I 
should ke to soar away up with that are eagle into the 
blue sky, ond see ali its beauties spread out afore me 
like a map! How grand—every thing is on a grand 
scale! Have you sevn the Kentuckians? said 1. Nu: 
yet, said she. Stop, then, said-1, till you see-them. They 
are on a scale that will please you, | guess ; whopping 
big fellows them, I tell ‘you; half horse, half alligacor, 
with a touch of the airthquake. I waso’t a talking of 
the men, said she, *tis the beauties of natur’ I was ad- 
miring. Well, said I, once un a time | used to admire 
the beauties of natur’ too, but I got cured of that. Sit 
down on this bench, said she, and tell me how it was— 
these. kind o’ anecdotes serve to illustrate the ‘ioral of 
feelin’ Thinks I, this is philosophy now, * moral of 
feelin’? “Well, if the moschetoes don’t illustrate your 
moral of feeling some of these nights, I'm mistaken. 
Very isnmoral fellows, those ’skeeters.” 

He goes on with Miss Martineaa, tells her some tough 
stories, which she swallows, and imitates in her book. 
She will read Sam Slick with a feeling akin to sea-sick- 
ness, 


The Abbotsford Family.—A few copies of Wilkie's 
picture of the Abbotsford Family have found their way 
to America, engraved by Graves, the size of the original. 
A miniature engraving of this picture appeared in one 
of the annuals, by which it may be known to many of 
our readers, and we mention the larger ove now in order 
that callectors may be aware of its existence in time to 
order a copy if they wish it. Sir Walter's own descrip. 
tion of it, in a letter to Sir Adam Ferguson, whv forms 
one of the group, is wurth copying: he says— 

“ The idea which our inimitable Wilkie adopted, was 
» tu 1epresent our fainily group in the garb of south coun 
try peasants, supposed to be concerting a merry-mnaking, 
for which some of the preparations are seen, The place 
is the terrace near Kayside, commanding an extensive 
view towards the Eildon Hills. The sitting figure re 
presents Sir Walter Scoit, author of a few scores of 
volumes, and proprietor of Abbotsfurd. In front, and 
presenting, we may suppose, a country wag, somewhat 
uddicted to poaching, stands Sir William Ferguson, 
keeper of the regalia of Seotland. In the background 
is a very handsume old man, upwards of eighty-four 
years old at the time, painted in his own character of 
shepherd. He also belonged to the numerous clan of 
Scott. Of the three female figures, the elder is the late 
regreted mother of thé family represented. The young 
persons most forward in the group are Miss Sophia 
Charlotte Scott, now Mre. Lockhart, and her younger 
sister, Miss Ann Scott. Buth are represented as milk- 
ers, with their leglins, or milk-pails.. On the left of the 
shepherd, holding a fowling-piece, is the son of Sir Wal. 
ter, now captain in the hussars. ‘The-boy is the young- 
est of the family, Chatles Scott. The two dogs were 
distingnished favourites of the family; the large one, a 
stag-huund of the Highland breed, called Maida.” 

The different persons are very real and life-like, and 
with strongly-marked individual character, though the 
faces are pinched up, as Wilkie’s ure apt to be. The 
effect of line engraving—that of running lines across the 
face—also, makes the faces appear younger and with 
less distinct character than they otherwise would. This 
sacrificing the spirit of their art toa mere mechanical 
display of dexterity, we hope may soon be abanconed. 

Chinese Maseum.— Much has been said in the private 
circles of Philadelphia respecting the great Chinese mu- 
seum, collected by our fellow-citizen Nathan Duun, Esq., 
daring a residence of many years in China. It has re 
mained in the origin.! packages for a tong period, wait. 
ing fur a euitable room for its exhibition. That desi. 
deratum has at length been obtained in the splendid 
saloon heneath the new Philadelphia Museum, whica Mr. 
Dunn has leased, and which he is now fitting up. 

This collection f rms the greatest Chinese museum 
known; it far exceeds in extent the best in Europe, that 


at the Hague, and has cost an immense sum. ‘The Eust 
ludia Company was very desirous of procuring it for 
Englaod, but it was the ambition of the collector to en. 
dow it for his own city, that we might have the satis. 
faction of knowing that Philadelphia possessed the best 
Chinese collection in the world. The duties alone 
ainounted to $4000, There are many costume whuse 
price was $500 each, and so mimute is it, that it com- 
prises every agricultural and mechunica! instrament of 
every province of the celestial empire, together with 
specimens of ull their manufuctures, paintings, the na- 
tural history of the country, models of their buildings, 
snips, boats, rock. work, tea houses, &c. &c. 

1t will form one of the greatest attractions to our city. 
and it is hoped may be ready for exhibition by next 
Christmas, a period we confess which we should be glad 
to shorten, 

Animal Magnetism.—Dr. Lardner, after failing in his 
calculations, aud asserting that ’team cuuld never be 
applied to the navigation of the Atlantic, has still further 
‘ost caste as a man of science, by advocating animal 
magnetism, a subject that has had a wonderful revival 
in Evgland within a few mouths. Baron Dupotet has 
turned the heads of sundry people previously called sen- 
sible, and for a time carried the day. ‘Uhe critics, to 
their credit, set their faces ugainst this worse than wb. 
surdity. The London Literary Gazette holds this lun- 
guage, after summing up the merits cf sundry new 





works respecting the iubtie spirit :— 


“ Animal magnetism might, we imagine, be employed 
in Curing provisions for home consumption and sea voy. 
ages; for we learn that ‘parts which were in a purulent 
state were healed by a lotion of magnetised water.’ 

“Animal magnetism is a modest science, ‘1 do not 
pretend (says its humble advocate, Dupotet) that it will 
cure all diseases; 1 do not cry it up as an universal: 
remedy or paracea, which is at once to exterminate suf- 
fering, and prolong the duration of human lite.’ 

“Animal magnetism beats ventriloquisin, for it is 
learned enough to read abdominally, whereas M. Alex- 
audre himselt can only speak from his interior. 

“Animal magnetism is -superior to the Egyptian ne. 
cromancy, for iu that the bay cou!d only see visiuns ot 
individuals required, whereas clairvoyance not only sees 
them, but converses with them, examines their inward 
organisation, ascertains their afflictions, and cures them 
—heigh! presto! 

“*An Indian lady (says a M. Henin) residing in 
Paris, and possessed of great magnetic power, was soli- 
cited by a lady who accompanied me to visit her, and 
give us a proof of the energy of her will. She had a 
maid-servant, whom she kept under the maguetic treat- 
ment, and often threw into somnambulisin, She was 
then working in a room entirely separated from us, ‘The 
Judian lady, on being asked whether her muid should 
appear before us at her tucit mental bidding, composed 
herself for a moment, and maguetised her frum the room 
where she was then sitting without speaking or making 
the slightest motion. A tew minutes afierwards we saw 
the maid-servant step into the room in which we were 
to enquire of her mistress what was her pleasure. M. 
Heniu then adds, ‘that it was not possible he could be 
deceived, and that he would not have related the fuet 
had he not been convinced by the clearest evidence of 
its existence.’ And after all, is there any thing more 
astonishing in the travsmission of the animal magnetic 
uid, through intervening opuque bodies, than in the 
transmission of the galvanic or clectric fluid, which we 
know permea‘es matter with incredible velocity ? 

“ Animal magnetism sets a person beside himself. 
Under somnambulism we speak of ourselves in the third 
person, just as critics do in the plural number. This is 
very strange. * 

“ Animal magnetism possesses a royal virtue. It may 
revive touching fur the evil; and it would be a glorious 
act to send a large quantity of it to Spain, instead of 
legions, marines, arms, or treaties. 

“ Animal magnetism is the most successful of anti 
quarian expositors. It shows that pagan rites and mys. 
teries were all products of electricity. That the ancient 
fables, oracles, legends, miracles, sibyls, Delphos, &. 
&c. &c. are only varieties in the same system. 

“Animal magnetism has prevailed in the Scotish 
Highlands, in the shape of second-sight. 

“Animal magnetism is familiar to Ireland, as the 





genuine Blarney stone, productive of astounding changes 





in the human economy. 








“ Animal magnetism is the source of all sorcery aud 
witchcraft, from Eudor to Puysegur. 


“ Avunal maguetisin is not only natural, but super- 
natural magic, 


“ Animal magnetism is the art by which Prince Ho- 
henloe performed his cantraps, Hiv straight lines from 
Germany touching the Irish nun, was a grand specimen 
of its geonetrical force. 


“ Aninwal magnetism (not to speak it profanely) is, as 
described and asserted by its professors, equal to ac- 
count for all the sacred miracles on which Christianity 
is based. 

“Who, therefore, can declare whether most of folly 
and imposture, or of mischief and evil. are implicated 
in this gross humbug? We are pleased,to hear that the 
London Hospital is no longer the scene‘of its exhibitions 
and deceptions ; and that some respectable individuals, 
who had undertaken tq examine into its pretensions, 
have abandoned the task, on finding that the demonstra. 
tions could not be given without the presence of thse 
who may be suspected of trick and collusion. 

“In our judgment, it must be much easier to be- 
lieve the atterly impossible, than the most improbable or 
the possible, For example, that an infant (see Dupotet) 
can be made to magnetise an individual, having neither 
consciousness of what it is doing, vor, consequently, 
will in the operation (thas proving that will is nota 
requisite); and that a patient;equally without conscious- 
ness of the proximity or presence of the operator, can be 
affected to the highest degree of somnambulism; thas 
proving that faith is not necessary. Indeed, the only 
things necessary seem to be boundless craft, boundless 
effr-ntery, and boundiess gullibility.” 

The Mechanical Lamp.—We write this paragraph by 
the most agreeable light, from a lamp, that we have 
ever enjoyed, The hydrostatic lamp is no doubt familiar 
to many from its great superiority over the astral and 
others in general use; the mechanical lamp, which is 
just introduced among us from Paris, is considered to be 
an improvement. This unequaled article gives a most 
brilliant light, too powerful for the eyes without the pro- 
tection of the moon-like shade, and it is devoid of all 
smoke, Its construction is un the simple principle of 
supplying the wick with no more oil than is sufficient 
for perfect combustion, This is effected by clock-work 
machinery placed in the base of the stand, which pumps 
the oil from a reso: voir-above it and throws it on the’ 
wick. “There is no rim rendered necessary, as in tho 
astrol, and the shade of those old-fashioned affuirs is en- 
tirely avoided, so that you may read at a great distance 
from the table, the light being equally diffused in every 
direction, and all over the room, 

As a specimen of the completeness of mechanical 
execution, it is most admirably perfect; every part’ is 
finished with exquisite precisi It is easily managed, 
cleansed or repaired, and its effects are so delightful 
that it needs but tu be seen to be at once admired and 
adopted. As a decoration for the drawing-room it is 
superior to any made here, though, in truth it requires 
a little use to bring the eye to this decision, so slow are 
we to be taken by a perfectly novel fashion. 

The gentlemanly proprietor, Aug. Decan, has at pre- 
sent a store at No. 34 in the Arcade, east avenue, down 
stairs, where we beg oor friends to take a look at this 
improvement. The readers of Waldie, who use their 
eyes so much and to such advantage, will be particu- 
lurly benefited by the mechanical lamp, the light of 
which is more steady, and greatly preferable to gas. 





The venerabie nonogenarian poet of Italy, Lorenzo 
Daponte, died on the 17th ult. at New York, at the ad. 
vanced age of eighty-nine. He was born at Ceneda in 
1749. 


- Damascus and Palmyra,—We have looked over with 
much satisfaction u new work in two volumes, entitled 
“ Damaseus and Palmyra: a Journey in the East; with 
a Sketch of the State and Prospects of Syria under Ibra- 
him Pasha,. By Charles A, Addison, of the Inner Tem- 
ple: published by Carey & [lart of this city. The 


readers of the “ Letters from Palmyra” will be particu. 
larly pleased with the history of Palmyra and biogra- 
phical sketch of Queen Zenyvia in the second volume, in 
which Mr. Addison’s scholarly acqnirement and quota- 
tions are fully displayed without being tedious. The 
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present and past condition of Palmyra are set forth in 
a striking manner. 


Memoirs of Mre. Hawkes —The religious world will 
welcome a new volume from the press of J. Whethain, 
144 Chestnut street, entitled “ Memoirs of Mrs. Hawkes, 
late of Islington, including Remarks and Extracts from 
Sermons and Letters of the late Richard Cecil. By 
Catharine Cecil.” It is printed from the second London 
edition. The Cecil family is well known to most general 
readers. 


ANECDOTES OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Gay.—Gay had a present of some South Sea stock 
from young Craggs, and once supposed himself to be 
master of 20,0061. His friends advised him to sell his 
share; but he dreamed of dignity and splendour, and 
could not bear to obstruct his own fortune. He was 
then importuned to sell as much as would purchase him 
a hundred a year for life, “ which,” said Fenton, “ will 
make you sure of a clean shirt and a shoulder of muttors 
every day.” This counsel was rejected. Tho profit anil 
principal were lost, and Gay sunk under the calamity” 
so low that his life became in danger. He was a negli- 
gent and bad manager. The Duke of Queensberry, 
latterly, took the trouble of taking care of his money for 
him, and would only let him have what was necessary 
out of it. He lived principally in that family, and con- 
sequently did not spend much; when he died he left 
upwards of three thousand pounds. 


Heron.—Robert Heron was a man of cultivated powers 
and unwearied industry, but loose in his morals, and 
therefore corrupt in his principles. He commenced his 
career at Edinburgh, as a writer for the booksellers, 
whom he soon disgusted by commonplace writing, with- 
out regard to truth or principle. About 1800 he came 
to London, and found a new set of employers, whom he 
soon overstocked with preductions free from glaring 
faults, but unmarked by originality or profound views. 
Yet, such was his industry, that at one time he conduct- 
ed the British Press, morning, and the Globe, evening, 
newspapers, besides editing the Antijacobin Review, the 
Agricultural Magazine, and a Sunday newspaper. Of 
course, intellect, spread over so much surface, was not 
very intense; and, though he exhausted his constitution, 
yet these employments were soon taken from him. His 
habits being extravagant, he involved himself in debt, 
which, when incurred, he had no prospect of paying. At 
length, having worn out his friends, as well as his con- 
stitution, which he supported by alternate doses of ether 
and opium, he applied to his countryman, Dr. Garth. 
shore, who, unable to do any thing better for him, intro- 
duced him as in-door patient of the Fever Institution in 
Gray’s Inn lane, where, after a few months, he died. 
Among other proofs of his utter want of principle, he on 
one occasion wrote and published a critique on a per- 
formance at Drury Lane theatre, containing some stric- 
tures in the grossest language on several of the players ; 
but it tarned out that from some cause the play fur the 
evening was changed, and then, as his apology, he stated 
that, if it had been performed, his strietares would have 
been true! Some of the players brought an action for 
so gross an abuse of criticism, but finding that the 
writer was an insolvent, afterwards abadoned it. 


Sir Richard Steele.—Sir Richard Steele desired Mr. 
Savage to come very early to his house one morning. 
Mr. 8. came, as he had promised, found the chariot at the 
door, and Sir Richard waiting for him, and ready to go 
out. What was intended, or where they were to go, 
Savage could not conjecture, and was not willing to en- 
quire ; but immediately seated himself with Sir Richard. 
The coachman was ordered to. drive, and they hurried 
with the utmost expedition to Hyde Park Corner, where 
they stopped at a petty ale-house, and retired to a pri- 
vate room. Sir Richard then informed him that he in- 
tended to publish a pamphlet, and that he had desired 
him to come thither that he might write for him. They 
soon sat down to the work. Sir Richard dictated, and 


Savage wrote, till the dinner that was ordered had been 
put upon the table. Savage was surprised at the mean- 
ness of the entertainment, and, after some hesitation, 
ventured to ask for wine; which Sir Richard, not with- 
out reluctance, ordered to be brought. They then 
finished their dinner, and proceeded in their pamphlet, 
which they concluded in the afternoon. Mr. Savage 
then imagined his task over, and expected that Sir 
Richard would call for the reékoning and return home ; 
but he was deceived, for Sir Richard told him that he 
was without money, and that the pamphlet must be sold 
before the dinner could be paid for; and Savage was 
therefore obliged to go and offer to sell the new produc- 
tion for two guineas, which, with some difficulty, he 
obtained. Sir Richard then returned home, having re- 
tired that day only to avoid his creditors, and composed 
the pamphlet to discharge his reckoning. 














Several Men of Eminence.—Sir Isaac Newton lost the 
use of his intellect before the animal frame was arrested 
by the hand of death. So it was said of a Mr. Swisset, 
that he often wept because he was not able to under. 
stand the books which he had written in his younger 
days. Cornivus, an excellent orator in the Augustine 
age, became so forgetful as not even to know his own 
name. Simon Tourney, in 1202, after he had outdone 
all at Oxford for learning, at last grew such an idiot, as 
not to know one letter from another, or one thing he had 
done. 

Goldsmith.—Every thing which relates to men of ge- 
nius is interesting to the admirers of science ; even their 
abodes, though humble in the extreme, when contem-. 
plated, call forth the most lively emotions. 

Who will not walk up the Break-neck Stairs, between 
Seacoal lane and the Old Bailey, with the greater plea- 
sure, when he knows that it will conduct him to Green 
Arbour court, where Goldsmith wrote his “ Vicar of 
Wakefieid” and his “Traveller?” A friend of Gold. 
smith’s, once paying him a visit in this place, in March, 
1759, found him in a lodging so poor and miserable, that 
he said he should not have thought it proper to mention 
the circumstance, had he not considered it the highest 
proof of Goldsmith’s genius and talents, by the bare 
exertion of which, under every disadvantage, he gradu- 
ally emerged from obscurity, not only to enjoy the com. 
forts, but even the luxuries of life, and an introduction 
into the best societies in the metropolis. 

At the time the doctor was writing his “ Inquiry into 
the Present State of Polite Learning,” he resided in a 
wretched dirty room, in which there was but one chair; 


| and when he, from civility, offered it to a visitant, he 


was obliged to seat himself in the window. Such were 
the privations to which one of the first literary geniuses 
Ireland ever produced was heir to; but Goldsmith, more 
fortunate than many of his brethren, outlived them. 

Numerous instances might be produced of the thought. 
less extravagance of literary men ; but few authors were 
more remarkable for a careless indifference to worldly 
concerns than Goldsmith. One leading feature in the 
character of this admirable writer, was to be liberal to 
his poor countrymen. One man, who was artful, never 
failed to apply to him as soon ashe published any new 
work, and was likely to be in cash. This person suc- 
ceeded twice; but sometimes found that all the copy- 
money was gone before the «octor’s works saw the light. 
Goldsmith, tired of his applications, told him to write 
himself, at the same time ordering him to draw upa 
description of China, interspersed with political reflec- 
tions; a work which a bookseller had applied to Gold- 
smith for, at a price which he despised, but had not 
rejected. The idle carelessness of his temper may be 
collected from this, that he never gave himself the trou- 
ble to read the manuscript, but sent to the press an 
account which made the emperor of China a Mahome- 
tan, and placed India between China and Japan. Two 
sheets were canceled at Goldsmith’s expense, who kicked 
his newly-created author down stairs. . 
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